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ment because it has always seemed to me the best one, and because 
it is usually ignored by critics. 

It begins by explaining that specific sense-qualities exist only by 
virtue of the functional activity of the perceiving subject, and that 
it is impossible to describe or conceive an object in other terms than 
those of consciousness, and that consequently to assume the existence 
of an object having other attributes is to assume nothing. And to 
assume that the object exists as consciousness is to define it as what 
is the private experience of one observer. When all experience and 
all objects of experience are defined as consciousness, no common 
object is possible. It is impossible that a father and a mother could 
refer to their child and each refer to the same object. Different 
selves are completely sundered existences. 

Now this flies in the face of normal experience, but it is perfectly 
logical, granting the premises. The argument proceeds: different 
selves can not come together in any way or have any common objects. 
Two selves, therefore, can not occupy the same universe. And if we 
are to claim to live together at all in the same universe, this universe 
must be the total consciousness of one self, which integrates and 
absorbs all our various individual selves. My world and your world 
are the same because we are of it, and it is the consciousness of one 
self. Now, since we do all the time claim to have objects in common, 
we appeal continually to a situation which, when examined, shows 
that every concrete human life is a fragment of an absolute con- 
sciousness. 

To think of shattering such a work of art! It is like looting a 
temple. And yet, if the chair before me is not of the essentially 
private portion of experience, this grand and really spiritual fabric 
of the imagination dissolves away like the architecture of dreams. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION IN THE MODERN 
THEORY OF JUDGMENT 

r I THERE may be said to be two fundamental postulates that are 
-*- combined in every theory of the judgment now generally cur- 
rent. One is that judgment is the process by which mental states 
acquire meaning or truth, and the second that judgment is made up 
of two members, subject and predicate, with the implication that the 
judgment in some essential way deals with the relation between them. 
The first statement is, of course, common in slightly different forms 
to the more modern English-speaking logicians, and in a slightly 
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modified form in Brentano, while the second comes by tradition from 
the formal logic. Nearly all of the men who have written recently 
would combine the two phases of definition in one and would assert 
that the predicate adds meaning to the subject, or, in Dewey's words, 
that the predicate qualifies the given in the subject. 

It seems to the writer very doubtful whether the two partial defi- 
nitions can be combined in this way, whether it is possible to say that 
the subject is at the moment of speaking the meaningless or unquali- 
fied, even if we accept, as seems necessary, the first part of the 
definition. 

The most important assumption at the basis of the usual theory 
is that there is a possibility of having something in consciousness 
which is unqualified, meaningless, which is not reacted upon as either 
true or false, but merely exists. If we grant this assumption it 
would be possible that the unassimilated might constitute the subject 
of the judgment, but it would, of course still be possible that the 
subject was also in a measure already meaningful and that the un- 
meaning has another function. It seems easy, I think, to cast grave 
doubt upon the existence of the unmeaning in consciousness, and 
still easier to show that the subject is not this unmeaning even if it 
exists. 

If we consider any single concrete psychological discussion of any 
event in consciousness, we find that practically no modern psycholo- 
gist would hold that the unassimilated, the unassociated, is anything 
more than an abstraction. Bare sensation was a favorite phrase in 
the earlier psychological writings, but bare sensation which is not 
in some way worked up into perception, memory-image or imagina- 
tion has gradually been driven backward to the first experience, and 
so by the method of limits placed outside of consciousness altogether. 
As a stage of perception the bare entering sensation which is after- 
wards to be worked up into perception, and so taken into conscious- 
ness, has become a more and more transitory stage in the process, 
until to-day the favorite method of treatment has been to regard it 
as a methodological abstraction rather than a real existence. 

That the unmeaning and the bare sensation must be identical or, 
to put it positively, that the real psychological process and the mean- 
ingful, qualified events of logic are the same, must, I think, be appar- 
ent to any one who carefully studies the implications of the recent 
discussions in the two fields. On the psychological side writer after 
writer has recently been adopting the view that each perception must 
in some way be connected with much, if not all, of experience. We 
can not have the simplest perception without having involved in it 
much more than the present elements of sense. Memory images must 
come up to supplement it, many experiences must be effective in con- 
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trolling the course of the associations. The simplest concrete mental 
process must, in order to exist, have connections and relations with 
all experience, past and present. If it stands isolated it is not really 
conscious; to become an experience it must enter into relations. 

On the other hand, to acquire meaning can be nothing else than 
to enter into relations with other parts of experience. To refer to 
something other than it is, to be qualified, to be true or false, can be 
nothing else than to have a place among other experiences, can come 
only from the interactions and mental connections of knowledge. 
At the instant any object takes its place in consciousness it acquires 
meaning, is qualified, is judged as true or false, and before that it 
can not come into consciousness. The intermediate stage between 
nothingness or unconsciousness and meaningful, significant conscious- 
ness seems to have no real existence. The partly conscious or sub- 
conscious does not exist in isolation, but is merely something which 
exists as a subordinate part of some other whole. That it exists at all 
can be proven only by inference or by comparing two total conscious 
states and observing that, as a whole, they are different in some small 
degree. Even the so-called subconscious elements have existence 
and are known only in connection, and can not be denied meaning 
in so far as they do enter into these connections. 

Meaning and consciousness, then, seem to be coextensive. There 
is nowhere in mind any element which exists in isolation. Every 
process, if it is to be conscious, must enter into relations and thereby 
acquire meaning. A bare datum, an unqualified 'that' does not offer 
itself for observation. 

A reader of Bradley and, less definitely, of Bosanquet seems to 
find an explanation of their belief in a mere given in their starting- 
point in the psychology of Mill. They found the psychology of 
Mill unsatisfactory as a basis for. their logic, yet apparently they 
could not entirely discard it. They seem to have avoided their 
dilemma by accepting it as a true description of mental states and 
then building up a new mind more in harmony with the truth which 
they dubbed ' the universe of knowledge. ' All meaning and relation 
found their place in the latter ; in the former they would have unre- 
lated elements. Their treatment of Mill is strongly suggestive of the 
changes wrought by conquerors in the theology of their subjects. 
The gods of the fallen peoples are retained in the religion of the 
conquerors, but are reduced to devils. 

The tendency in modern psychology is to make the concrete mind 
very similar to the world of universals and to banish entirely the 
atomic disconnected elements of Mill. "With this, too, must go the 
definition of judgment as the transformation of a 'that' into a 'what,' 
or, at least, we are now compelled to state that it becomes conscious 
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only as a 'what.' The first stage can have meaning alone in a physio- 
logical or physical sense, not as a real stage in knowledge. 

But, even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that the mean- 
ingless given may exist in consciousness, it is, I think, fairly evident 
that the meaningless is not the subject of the judgment of formal 
logic. This may perhaps be made to stand out most clearly if we 
consider first the so-called undeveloped judgments, the interjectional 
judgment, the impersonal judgment and, in less degree, the demon- 
strative judgment. In the interjection the definition fits perfectly. 
In 'fire' or 'wolf there is mere becoming aware of an object or situa- 
tion, and the expression of the awareness in speech. The object or 
situation is appreciated, thereby becomes part of consciousness and 
takes on meaning. In the impersonal judgment we have the same 
psychological content formulated in a different grammatical way. 
The heat or the rain strikes our attention and we have the simple 
unrelated expression in 'it is warm,' or 'it rains.' But warm and 
rain are the only words which seem to have real psychological con- 
tent. In the demonstrative judgment there is some slight addition ; 
a spatial characteristic is added to the purely qualitative one, but the 
two characters are still largely fused instead of having separate 
significance. 

When we approach the simple judgment of perception the defini- 
tion can not be made to hold with any amount of stretching. Here, 
psychologically, there are two meanings to be ascribed to the same 
object, and the two are sufficiently distinct to make it essential that 
each be expressed separately. The subject is not, as is ordinarily 
stated, a mere unmeaning given, but is itself meaningful before the 
predicate is affixed. Ordinarily the delimitation which it makes is as 
important and distinctive as that involved in the predicate. This 
becomes fairly evident from the fact that subject and predicate are 
interchangeable in practically every case. 'That green is a tree,' 
'That tree is green' are equally good judgments, and each might be 
the one used under different conditions. Which is subject and which 
predicate depends upon what the purpose of the moment may be. 
In the same way in Dewey's favorite illustration of the hunter, and 
the moving thing in the bush, 'that moving (thing) is a deer,' is no 
more a judgment than ' that deer is moving, ' although, of course, each 
judgment would be called out by a different set of circumstances. 
Both ascribe reality or meaning to the given, but the given itself does 
not come to consciousness before meaning has attached. And the 
subject is as meaningful as the predicate. The difference is rather 
in the order in which the aspects or phases come to consciousness 
than in the amount of meaning that is involved. The only essential 
difference is that the predicate expresses an aspect that is important 
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at the moment of speaking, while the meaning in the subject may 
have been ascribed at a more or less remote period in the past. It 
may even be that the subject is not represented very clearly in the 
mental content of the moment, but is added to comply with a gram- 
matical form ; yet, nevertheless, so far. as it has psychological content 
it is on the same level as the predicate. 

If, then, there be no mere given, and, in any case, the subject is, 
or may be, just as meaningful as the predicate, we are left with our 
original dilemma. Either we can define judgment as it is defined 
ordinarily by modern writers, as the ascription of meaning to the 
given, or we can retain the denotation of formal logic and make it 
the psychological process at the basis of the two-term proposition, 
but we can not do both. On psychological grounds it seems more 
satisfactory to hold to the definition and give up the ordinary deno- 
tation. The interjectional or impersonal judgment would then be- 
come typical, and we should be compelled to recognize two judgments 
instead of one in the ordinary proposition. 

The problem would at once become insistent of giving the proposi- 
tion a place in our. logical schema. The most obvious term to apply 
here would be inference. This suggestion will seem to be less at 
variance with current usage than at first sight if we examine the 
different attempts thatliave been made to give the term content by 
the more modern writers, and call attention to the gradual tendency 
to reduce the syllogism to a much simpler form. Both Bradley and 
Bosanquet make inference shade very closely into the simple judg- 
ment, and neither, by their definitions nor by the typical processes 
that they make inference denote, is it easy to draw a sharp line 
between the two. Bradley would even bring recognition and com- 
parison, which psychologically are undoubtedly simple mental acts, 
under the term. On the other hand, since Brown there has been a 
growing skepticism as to the conscious representatives of the major 
and minor premises, and recently Angell states definitely that the 
conclusion is the only part of the process that is necessarily and 
usually in mind when an inference is drawn. "Without going ex- 
haustively into this matter which lies beyond the immediate scope of 
the present paper, it seems very possible that the proposition is the 
spoken correlate of the typical inference, as the term is the verbal 
counterpart of the judgment. 

On the psychological side the act of attention would correspond 
to judgment in logic, and the association between two simple attentive 
acts would be the counterpart of inference. Each science must, of 
course, answer its special questions with reference to these structural 
elements, but it is not necessary to hunt for new and strange forms 
to satisfy the logical needs. 
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Whether the change in nomenclature be in any wise desirable or 
not is a matter of minor importance, but it seems to the writer essen- 
tial for clearness, both in logic and in psychology, that we begin to 
recognize that there is an absolute incompatibility between the gen- 
erally accepted definition of the judgment and its all but universal 
denotation. 



"W. B. PlLLSBURY. 



University of Michigan. 



DISCUSSION 
OF WHAT SORT IS COGNITIVE EXPERIENCE? 

TDROPESSOR DEWEY'S recent article in this Journal 1 has 
-*- definitely contributed to a clearer understanding of what the 
term 'real' means to many advocates of immediate empiricism and 
pragmatism. The real is simply that which is experienced and as 
it is experienced. It would seem that there could be little further 
misunderstanding on that point. The challenge to the pragmatist 
to tell what he means by reality appears, thus, to have been met 
successfully. If it were necessary to lend external authority to 
Professor Dewey's exposition, one might cite the ancient statement 
of Aristotle that reality is whatever can be the subject of investiga- 
tion. Prom such a definition of reality it is evident that reals may 
differ from one another in any way in which they are found to 
differ; and that, consequently, there may be 'true' reals and 'false' 
reals if warrant can be found for such a distinction among the 
things which may be investigated. 

There is no need of an elaborate proof to show that this defini- 
tion, in spite of— rather, just because of— its simplicity and obvious- 
ness, is the only fruitful definition of reality. The history of thought 
is in evidence. To the metaphysician it is a real blessing, for it frees 
him from the trivial question whether there is anything real at all, 
and turns him to the more fruitful and important question, what is 
the nature of the real, when is it most fittingly and appropriately 
defined ? 

Now, it is just that question which seems to cause confusion and 
dilemma. And it is here that further clarification is needed. For 
the natural and obvious answer to the question when is reality most 
fittingly and appropriately defined, seems to be this : when it is truly 
defined. That this answer is the cause of the greater part of current 
controversies about pragmatism is obvious enough. It seems worth 

1< The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,' Vol. II., No. 15, p. 393. 



